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The Salon des independants 
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ARIS: THE SALON 
DES INDEPENDANTS 

The Salons of the Societe des Artistes 
Francais and the Societe National c des 
Beaux Arts prevented me from noticing a third, 
which is now closed, but I hope visitors in Paris 
at the time did not miss the exhibition of the 
* Independants,' in the fine conservatories of 
the Cours-la-Reine. On a smaller scale the 
setting was superior to that of the two official 
Salons, the hot-houses of the old world's fair, 
which are fortunately to be preserved, being by 
far the most successful of all the architectural 
attempts of 1900, and unequalled in the harmony, 
strength, and simplicity of their great iron frames 
and boldly stretching roofs of glass, by any other 
exhibition building in Paris, except the Galerie 
des Machines. The collection shown by the 
Independants was, of course, heterogeneous in 
the extreme, as the only body in authority in the 
Society is a hanging committee, which is bound 



to find a place for all works sent in, so long as 
space is left on the walls, there being no jury of 
admission. As a consequence, about sixty per 
cent, of the works shown have only the pathetic 
interest which belongs to the fruits of mistaken 
aims except for the intelligent boulevardier, who 
derives intense amusement from the productions 
of naively incapable artistes, while, of course, 
failing to notice the good work. Of the latter 
there is enough to make the collection a valuable 
one, while some of the work was of the very highest 
interest. Six rooms of the Salon were taken up by 
the exhibition of the posthumous works of Count 
Le Marcis, the work of his lifetime, shown by his 
son. The collection consists of twenty-eight 
very large oil paintings, illustrating Dante's 
Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, and of some 
sketches for the canvases which were to have 
completed the set. The late Count Le Marcis 
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Count le Marcis 
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laboured for the greater part of his life at this 
work, and always in the completest secrecy. The 
canvases were seen by no one until a year or two 
either shortly before, or shortly after his death, I 
forget which. The interest which the collection 
arouses is, however, far from being that of mere 
curiosity. It must at once be said that many of 
the canvases, not to say the greater number, are 
hopeless failures and barbarously rude, and that 
in all there is a naive unskilfulness of technique. 
Yet some of these huge, awkwardly drawn and 
brutally painted canvases show that the author 
was a true artist. In one or two, I do not think 
it is too much to say, there is the saving touch of 
genius. It will be sufficient to describe one of 
the canvases — I do not affirm it to be the best — 
that illustrating 'The slow procession of the 
Hypocrites dragging their copes of gilded lead.' 
The procession drags its way down a grey valley. 
The slopes on each side and the sky above are of 
the same leaden hue. But the train of the 
Hypocrites is a long winding line of burnished, 



* / hi-: slow procfssiox of run hypocrites 

FROM D.INTF-S ' LVFJiR.XO' 
KY THE COUNT l.K MARCIS 

reddish gold. They pass before Dante and Virgil 
standing to the right. The figures of the poets 
are insignificant. But the effect achieved by the 
tones, in which the cortege with its gilded copes 
is painted, is extraordinary. The impression 
strikes the visitor immediately on entering the 
room where the picture is hung, the hopeless 
weariness of the slowly toiling procession, and at 
the same time, the deadly false glitter of the 
gilded lead in the oppressive valley, whence 
every breath of freshness, every spark of spirit 
has been banished. The picture shows at its 
highest the power of the true artist's touch to 
create a penetrating and strong impression merely 
by an effect of colour. . 



OTES FROM BIRMINGHAM 

The Society of Artists has just re- 
opened with its Seventy-fifth Autumn 
Exhibition, and the committee has succeeded in 
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